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WHEN FOUND— 


‘es ninety-ninth anniversary of the birth of Dickens will be cele- 
brated by the branches of the Fellowship throughout the world 
in various ways. In Londen Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., will give 
a recital of his father’s story, The Cricket on the Hearth, on 
Wednesday, February 8th, at the Guildhall School of Music, Victoria 
Embankment, at 8 o'clock. The prices of admission to the general 
public will be 2s. 6d. to reserved seats, and Is. to other parts. 
Members of the Fellowship will be admitted free to the shilling seats 
on presentation of their “Member’s Ticket” for the current session, 
and to the reserved scats on payment of an additional Is. 6d. The 
proceeds of the recital will go towards the fund being raised to 
establish a Dickens Fellowship cot in ‘Lord Mayor Treloar’s 
Cripples’ Home and Cottage” at Alton. Tickets may be had only 
of “The Secretary,” 13a, Cookspur Street. Charing Cross, 8.W., on 
or before the day. 

The Boz Club holds its annual Dinner at the Hotel Metropole ou 
Tuesday, February 7th, at 8 o'clock. The Right Hon. Augustine 
Birrell, M.P., will preside. 

* * * * * 

The Glasgow Dickens Society celebrate the event by dramatic 
performances of A Chiristmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth, at the 
Atheneum Hall, on the same day, and by a special service in the 
Cathedral on Sunday, February 12th, when Principal G. Adam Smith 


* * * * * 


Readers will be interested in the account of the discovery of the 
crave of Dickens’s second son, Walter Savage Landor Dickens, which 
appears on another page. Mr. Wilmot Corfield, of Calcutta, who has 
been the prime mover in the search, is a keen Dickensian, and is well 
known to us through correspondence. -\t one time we. hoped to form 
a branch in Calcutta, and his name appeared in that connection in 
our pages. We congratulate him on the success of his efforts in 
discovering the grave, which also settles the exact date of the death 
of the novelist’s son. 

* * * * * 


It is not altogether a new idea for & reviewer to take a book of a 
classic author and deal with it on the assumption that it is a new 
book by a new author. We doubt, however, if it has been done with 
so much wit und cleverness as was done in The Vation on Jannary 7th 
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last. ‘he book chosen is The Pickwick Papers, and we recommend 
all who care for neat and finished satire td preserve the article 
amongst their collection. It is worth it. 

* * * * * 


Owing to pressure on our space last month we were unable to 
publish pictures of The Old Curiosity Shop at the Broadway Theatre, 
New Cross. On another page this month we give reproductions 
of the chief performers, and, at the same time, take the opportu- 
nity of stating that the Dramatic Club was able to send £10 
towards the Dickens Fellowship Cot Fund. 

* * * * * 


A very valuable and interesting catalogue of nineteenth-century 
authors and book illustrators, first editions, pre sentation copies, etc., 
has just been issued by Messrs. Maggs Bros., of 109, Strand. In it is 
a very large selection of Dickens, as well as an original portrait of 
the novelist painted in oils by W. P. Frith, R.A., and a stool from 
the chalet at Gad’s Hill. The books comprise a magnificent uncut 
series of first editions in seventy-five volumes, certain books from 
Dickens’s Library, Items of Dickensiana, and other volumes. The 
catalogue is illustrated throughout, and has two Dickens pictures. 

¥ * * % * 


May we once more draw the attention of Branch secretaries to the 
notice at the beginning of the reports of meetings on page 50, and 
respectfully ask them to conform to the request therein made? By 
the last post on December 24th, when the January number had been 
passed for press, came three reports from Branches of meetings which 
had taken place on November 25th, 30th, and December 14th 
respectively. This was at least four days later than it is possible to 
allow of their insertion, and we feel their non-appearance must be 
disappointing to those who provided the programme at the meetings. 
May we at the same time ask that reports should be kept to the 
briefest dimensions at this time of the year when our space is so 
limited? We should also esteem it a favour if, instead of forwarding 
lengthy newspaper reports of meetings, a résumé of those reports could 
be prepared and sent in their stead. 


* * * * * 


A new dramatic vetsion of The Battle of Life, by E. Clarence 
Boielle, was performed at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Don Street, 
Jersey, on January 3rd, 4th and 5th. The play was in three acts 
and seven scenes, and the parts were taken by amateurs. No 
particulars have reached us as to the performance as a play or of the 
manner in which it was played. We merely make the bald state- 
ment as a record. 

* * * * * 


A new Branch of the Dickens Fellowship is being formed in 
Muskagee, Oklahoma, U.S.A. A letter from the convener, Mr. 
Theodore W. Gulick, editor of a weekly review in the tuwn, appears 
on another page. 

Tue Epiror. 
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‘THE DICKENS STAMP 


M*? we again remind our readers who have not already bought 
their Dickens stamps that they are to be procured at all 
booksellers and stationers throughout the Kingdcm ? 

Already some hundreds of thousands, including their Majesties 
King George and Queen Mary, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
(whose order for 250 stamps was among the first received), H.R.H. 
the youthfui Prince of Wales, and other members of the Royal 
Family, have purchased stamps to match the volumes in their 
possession. 

It is interesting to be reminded that the late King’s family were 
brought up to admire, to love, and to read Dickens. ‘‘ Every 
Christmas-time at Sandringham, as I recall it many years ago,”’ 
writes a lady to me, ‘‘ the Royal children used to gather round to 
hear Princess Maud—known to her brothers and sisters as ‘ Harrie ’ 
—read the Christmas Carol, and I know it was read very well 
indeed, so that there was not a dry eye among her audience. 1 
know, too, that King Edward and Queen Alexandra (then Prince 
and Princess of Wales) and their children never tired of Dickens, 
whose works they in turn were taught to love as children. So 
that I feel sure the Dickens stamp, which His Majesty has publicly 
called an ‘interesting and well-designed record of the great 
novelist,’ will meet nowhere with a more cordial and sympathetic 
welcome than in the Royal homes of England and those members 
of our Royal Family abroad.’’ 

In America, as was to. be anticipated, the enthusiasm aroused 
over the testimonial is genuine and widespread. Thus one Dickens- 
lover, who is also a millionaire, the Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- 
Postmaster-General of the United States, writes :— 

““ When Dickens died a poet wrote in Luneh :— 

‘sEarth’s two chief nations’ mourners at his tomb; 
Their memories for his monument ; their love 
For his reward.’ 

‘As it was fitting for England and Ainerica to join hands in 
mourning the great novelist, so is it fitting that they together 
should honour the centenary anniversary of his birth. 

‘“ The idea of printing an especially designed stamp, and of ask- 
ing every Dickens-lover to purchase and place one of these stamps 
in each volume of Dickens which he or she possesses, is an appro- 
priate and ought to be a practicable one. 

““Tt should be a labour of love—this plan to cominemorate 
fittingly an important anniversary, and to make good to the 
descendants of the novelist a debt which, unintentionally, yet un- 
deniably, is owed as royalties for publications widely circulated 
without remuneration to the author or his heirs. 

‘“ For the laughs we have laughed, and the tears we have shed, 
let us interest each other in using to the full this opportunity to 
show our deep affection for the memory of the creator of Pickwick 
and so many other dear old friends in fiction, and at the same time 
to help to make life a better thing for those who would be nearest 
and dearest to the novelist were he alive.” 


we 
we 
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Similarly Mr. George B. McClellan, ex-Mayor of New York. 
_ “ The work of Charles Dickens,’’ he wrifes, ‘“‘ has received the 
reward which he would have valued most-—the love of the millions 
who honour him as a counsellor and know him as a friend. But 
.while we have sat at his feet we have not hesitated, willingly or 
unwillingly, to rob him and his of what was justly theirs. Ai- 
though he would be the last to complain of the petty larceny of 
which he has been the victim, all of us who have been the un- 
conscious accessories to the theft should rejoice at any opportunity 
to make restitution. Such an opportunity has been offered us in 
the excellent plan suggested by the Strand Magazire. As one of 
the many who owes to Charles Dickens more than he cat ever 
repay, I welcome the possibility of adding my mite to the expres- 
sion of the appreciation which the English-speaking world has for 
a great teacher.”’ 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have followed the example of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, and will put a stamp in the volumes of Dickens 
they issue during the present year. 


MR. ALFRED TENNYSON DICKENS AT 
CLIFFORD’S INN 


Ife is not often, as the chairman pointed out, that a society such as 
the Dickens Fellowship has the privilege of listening in the 
course of twelve months to two sons of what may be called its patron 
saint discourse on and give a recital from their father’s works. Such, 

‘however, has been the extreme pleasure granted to the London 
members of the Society represented by this magazine. Last February 
Mr. Henry F. Dickens gave his recitation of David Copperfield at the 
Memorial Hall, and on Thursday evening, January 5th. this year, 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, the novelist’s eldest son, delivered to 
a large and eager audience at Clifford’s Inn his fascinating address 
on his father’s life and work. Mr. Dickens’s lecture consisted mainly 
of personal anecdotes of him whom he believes will be recognised in 
time to come as second only to Shakespeare in the muster-roll of 
England’s great writers. Some of the stories were amusing to a 
degree; but, lacking Mr. Dickens’s great skill in narrating, we will 
not attempt to retell them. Many, on the other hand. were very 
touching, and went to. prove beyond doubt that the gospel of peace 
and goodwill to all mankind, which the novelist preached, was the 
gospel which, he practised in his daily life. A letter written by 
Charles Dickens (to his youngest son, on the occasion of. the: latter’s 
departure for Australia) was read by the lecturer as being-an eloquent 
refutation of the statement occasionally advanced by ignorant critics 
that the author of Pickwick was not a religious man. Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson Dickens intersprinkled his reminiscences with a number 
of sympathetic recitations, selected from Shetches by Boz, Dombey and 
Son, and A Tale of Two Cities. The hearty applause which was 
accorded him at the conclusion of his lecture was only equalled by 
that which greeted the announcement that he would shortly appear 
again with some fresh stories before an andience of the Fellowship 
at Clifford’s Inn. Gack 


ON 
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EARLY FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS OF DICKENS’S 
WORKS 
By W. GLYDE WILKINS 

1 gates Charles Dickens's power as a humorous writer was recog- 

nised very early by Ccntinental publishers and readers is 
attested by the number of translations of Pickwick that were pub- 
lished before, or soon after, its completion in England. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald mentions one of these translations, a German edition, 
dated 1837, in the Appendix of his ‘‘ History of Pickwick.”’ That 
these translations of /’ickwick were received with favour is shown by 
the fact that Oliver Twist, Sketches, and his other works were rapidly 
translated and published in France, Germany and Holland. Mr. 
J. Coxall’s request in last June’s number of The Dickensian for a de- 
scription of a certain German edition, and Mr. W. H. Brittain’s 
letter in the July number giving particulars of another German 
edition, lead the writer to think that brief notes of some of these 
early translations may prove interesting to collectors of Dickensiania 
amongst the readers of this magazine. ' 

The writer has in his collection some of these foreign editions, 
which he has never seen described, and which were not included in 
the catalogue of the Pickwick Exhibition held in London in 1907. 

The earliest translation of Pickwick in his collection is a German 
one, in five parts, 12mo in size, having yellow paper covers, with the 
cover design of the first English edition reduced in size. It is 
evidently the first issue of the edition described by Mr. Brittain, as 
the publisher is the same, J. J. Weber, Leipzig, 1842. The date on 
the first three parts of this issue in numbers is 1837, and the title- 
page says, ‘“‘ With Illustrations after Cruikshank,’’ while the last 
two numbers bear the date 1838, but the publishers had discovered 
by the time these numbers were issued that Cruikshank was not the 
illustrator of Pirkwick, as that artist’s name was replaced by ‘‘ R. 
Seymour and Phiz.’’ There are two illustrations in each part, and 
all are reproductions of some of the Phiz plates, except the frontis- 
piece of Part One, which is the Seymour drawing of ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick 
Addressing the Club.’’ Some of these illustrations are of the same 
size as the originals, and are so large for the size of the book that 
they have to be folded in. 

The writer also possesses a set of the Pickwick Plates mentioned 
in the catalogue of the Pickwick Exhibition, item No. 212, which 
are evidently intended as extra illustrations for the above-described 
edition, as they are in a yellow paper cover, having the same design, 
and have the imprint of the same publisher, but dated 1842. On 
the third page of the cover is a list of editions of the following works 
by Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, Sketches, Oliver. Twist, Joseph 
(rimaldi, Master Humphrey's Clock, and Barnaby Rudge, showing 
that the publication of Pickwick must have been so successful that 
there was a demand in Germany for all his subsequent works. The 
last page of the cover contains the following list of extra plates: 
Barnaby Rudge, 74 plates: Pickwick, 43° plates; and Master 
Miumphreys Clock, 86 plates. The Pickirick plates, which are all 
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the writer has seen, while reduced in size, are exceptionally well 
done, but the writer hardly believes that they might have been done 
by Phiz himself, as suggested in the catalogue of the Pickwick 
Exhibition. 

Another German edition was published by Anton Mausberger, 
Vienna, 1844. It is also in five parts, 12mo, each part containing a 
specially drawn lithographic frontispiece by a German artist, the 
subjects being ‘‘ Pickwick at the Review,’’ ‘‘ The Middle-aged Lady 
in the Double Bedded Room,’’ ‘‘ Gabriel Grub and the Sexton,”’ 
‘‘ Pickwick and Sam Weller,’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick Climbing the 
Wall.’’ The drawing of these lithographs is very well done, but 
most of the faces have a decidedly German cast. The title-page is 
a literal translation of that of the English edition. 

A Dutch translation was published by Mendrik Frijlink, in 
Amsterdam, in 1840. It is two 8vo volumes with blue board covers. 
Volume One has for its frontispiece a very good lithographic repro- 
duction of the Maclise portrait, and the title-page has the Phiz 
drawing, ‘‘ The First Meeting of Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller.”’ 
The title-page of Volume Two is illustrated by ‘‘ Tony Weller and 
the Shepherd,’’ being a reproduction of the drawing on the en- 
graved title-page of the English edition. Each volume has four 
lithographic reproductions from some of the illustrations in the 
English edition, and, like the Vienna edition, the nationality of the 
artist is plainly shown by the countenances of the subjects. 

The same publisher issued Master Humphrey’s Clock in five parts, 
the first being dated 1840, the second and third i841, and Parts Four 
and Five 1842. Although all five parts have the general title of 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, the last half of Part Two, all of Part 
Three and the first half of Part Four consist of Barnaby Rudge, 
while the last half of Part Four contains all the short stories inter- 
polated in Pickwick, such as ‘‘ The Bagman’s Uncle,’”’ ‘‘ Gabriel 
Grub,’’ etc. Part Five consists of translations of the Sketches by 
Boz. In 1843 and 1844 Martin Chuzzlewit was also issued by the 
same publisher. These issues were all 8vo in size and beund in blue 
board covers. Many of the illustrations of the English editions 
were reproduced by lithography, including the woodcuts of the 
Old Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge, but, like the illustrations 
in the Dutch Pickwick, the features of the characters are decidedly 
un-English. The fact that these translations were all published so 
soon after the appearance of the originals is evidence that Dickens’s 
writings were fully appreciated by the readers of Holland, and this 
appreciation did not seem to grow less, as all of his subsequent works 
were translated and published in that country. 

A French edition of Pickwick was published in 1838, in Paris, 
bearing the imprint ‘‘ Charpentier, Libraire-Editeur.’’ The title- 
page says, “‘ Liberal Translations from the English by Madam 
Eugenie Niboyet.’’ The translation is so very libcral that it is 
rather an adaptation than a translation. The arrangement of the 
chapters is altogether different from the original, in many cases two 
chapters of the original being condensed into one. It is in two 
volumes, 8vo in size, the first containing 20 chapters, and the second 
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19, a total of 39 as against 57 in the original edition. It contains 
no illustrations. 

An English edition was also published in Paris in 1838, which 
was identical in text with the English edition. It bears the imprint 
‘* Baudry’s European Library,’’ and is in two 8vo volumes, without 
illustrations. ; 

A unique edition of Oliver Twist was published in Berlin in 1844, 
the publishers being Meyer & Hofmann, and the translator M. 
Lefrank. The translator was so much impressed with the fact that, 
like Eugene Sue’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris,’’ it was a story of crime in 
the metropolis of the author’s country, that he discarded the 
author’s own title, and rechristened it ‘‘ The Mysteries of London, 
England and the English.’’ It was in two parts, 12mo, each con- 
taining a single illustration as a frontispiece, that in Part One being 
a reproduction of Cruikshank’s drawing entitled ‘‘ Oliver Meeting 
his Very Dear Friends.’’ The frontispiece of Part Two is by a 
German artist, and has the title ‘‘ The Devil Presenting the Author 
with the Key of the Mysteries of London.’’ It shows the author 
and the Devil on a roof overlooking the city, with the dome of St. 
Paul’s in the distance. The author is represented as a young man 
attired in a frock-coat, and the Devil in the make-up of Mephisto, 
with a large key in his hand. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in his ‘“‘ History of Pickwick,’’ mentions a Hun- 
garian edition of Pickwick published in 1862, a Swedish edition 
dated 1861, and other translations of later dates. Not knowing 
whether these were the first editions published in these countries, 
the writer is unable to state whether the writings of Dickens were as 
early appreciated there as they were in Germany, France and 
Holland, but, to use a modern phrase, the editions described above 
prove that they ‘‘ caught on’”’ in these three countries very soon 
after their appearance in England. 


LORD JEFFREY’S AUTOGRAPH VOLUMES OF 
DICKENS 


NE of Dickens’s closest friends and greatest admirers was Lord 
Jeffrey. They did not become acquainted until 1841, when the 
novelist was twenty-nine and Lord Jeffrey sixty-eight. But during 
that short period there was real affection between them, and the 
publication of each new book from the novelist brought a sincere 
expression of appreciation and praise to him from the other. This 
friendship lasted up to the death of Lord Jeffrey, of whom Dickens 
wrote at the time, ‘‘I believe I have lost as affectionate friend as I 
ever had, or ever shall have, in this world.” 

Every one knows what Jeffrey thought of 4 Christmas Carol, for 
his opinion is quoted in Forster's “ Life.” He had procured a copy, 
read it, and immediately wrote a long letter to Dickens full of praise 
and thanks: “Well, you should be happy yourself, for you may be 
sure you have done more good, and not only fostered more kindly 
feelings, but prompted more positive acts of beneficence, by this 
little publication, than can be traced to all the pulpits and con- 
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fessionals in Christendom, since Christmas, 1842.” Before he had 
time to post the letter in which this paragraph appeared he had 
cause to add the following postscript :— 

“Since writing this in the morning, and just as Iwas going to 
seal ity in comes another copy of the Carol, with a’flattering auto- 
graph on the blank page, and an address in your own ‘ fine Roman 
hand.’ I thank you with all my heart for thjs proof of your 
remembrance, and am pleased to think, that while I was so occupied 
about you, you had not been forgotten of me. Heaven bless you, 
and all that are dear to you. Ever yours, etc.” ; 

Last year, when Mr. Charles Sessler, ofthe Philadelphia Branch, 
was in this country, he was able to secure this very copy of the 
Carol, containing the flattering autograph, ‘* Lord Joftrey, from his 
affectionate friend, Charles Dickens. December 3Y, 1843.” But a 
still greater prize fell to Mr. Sessler in the shape of the autograph 
copy of The Old Curiosity Shop and of Barnaby Rudge Dickens sent 
to Lord Jeffrey, and the letter which accompanied the former. We 
are able, through the courtesy of Mr. Sessler, to reproduce in facsimile 
the autograph inscriptions which appear in each volume, as well as 
the letter. 

It is hardly necessary to explain here that the two stories appeared 
as serials in Master Humphrey's Clock. Dickens’s letter shows how 
painstaking he was, and how anxious to make Lord Jeftrey’s task of 
reading the stories easy. 

The inscription in The Old Curiosity Shop ran as follows: “ Lord 
Jeffrey, with the regard and esteem of Charles Dickens. Eleventh 
May, 1841,’ whilst the text of the letter we reproduce runs’: 

; “ Devonshire Terraco; * 
“ Bleventh May, 1841. 

“My Dear Lorp JEFFREY, : 

“T told you I was going to beg the favor of ‘your acceptance 
of a copy of The Old Curiosity Shop. Here it is. The binder, agree- 
ably to my directions, has cut out and pasted out, all foreign matter, 
and it has the unique advantage, consequently, of being regularly 
irregular in the paging. 

“It is in a more durable form than its ordinary dress,-and as it is 
not likely to appear in any other fashion for some years to come, I 
hope you ‘will receive it and keep it for my sake. If you knew how 
much I mean in sending it to you, you would not wonder at my only 
saying that the praise you have bestowed,upon the tale has afforded 
me more real and enduring pleasure than any other man living 
could give me. 

“ Believe me with sincere regards, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ OHARLES DICKENS.’ 


? 


The inscription in Barnaby Rudge was “ Lord Jeffrey, from his 
affectionate friend Charles Dickens, New Year's Night, 1842.” 

These copies of the novelist’s stories are as eloquent testimony of 
the great regard he had for the eminent critic, as ‘Lord Jeffrey’s 
letters to the novelist; which we hope some day to reprint in The 
Dickensian, are of his admiration of Dickens. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR DICKENS 
DISCOVERY OF HIS GRAVE IN INDIA 


T is weli known to most students of the history of Calcutta that a 
soldier son of Charles Dickens died in Calcutta, but the exact 
whereabouts of his grave in the Military Cemetery at Alipore has 
long been lost sight of, and until Tuesday last it was not known if 
any trace of it remains. Inquiries and searches have for many years 
proved fruitless; the records seemed useless, and a constant hunt 
among the decaying headstones invariably led to no result. 

Among those who have interested themselves in the matter is Mr. 
Wilmot Corfield, from whose pen came the following remarks in 
‘‘ Bengal: Past and Present,’’ of October, 1907 :— 

‘““Among those sleeping in the cemetery is Walter Landor 
Dickens, second son of Charles Dickens. Lieutenant Dickens had 
been on service with the 42nd Highlanders, and died in Calcutta in 
the Officers’ Quarters at the Hospital on New Year’s Day, 1864, 
within a month (according to Forster) of completing his twenty- 
third year, though the burial register gives his age as 24. 

““In 1853, his father wrote to the youth’s godfather, Walter 
Savage Landor: ‘ Walter is a very good boy, and comes home from 
school with honourable commendation and a prize into the bargain. 
He never gets into trouble, for he is a great favourite with the 
whole house, and one of the most amiable boys in the boy-world. 
He comes cut on birthdays in a blaze of shirt pins.’ And, again, 
later to Miss Coutts (the Baroness Burdett Coutts, through whose 
influence a cadetship had been secured in the Bengal Native 
Infantry): ‘ Walter has done extremely well at school; has brought 
home a prize in triumph; and will be eligible to go up for his 
India examination soon after next Easter. Having a direct 
appointment, he will probably be sent out soon after he has 
passed, and so will fall into the strange life ‘‘ up the country ’’ 
before he well knows he is alive and what life is—which, indeed, 
seems to be rather an advanced state of knowledge.’ 

‘Forster speaks of young Dickens as ‘ never forfeiting his claim 
to these kind paternal words—he had the goodness and simplicity of 
boyhood to its close.’ The remarks conclude with the observation, 
‘Charles Dickens is less closely associated in our minds with India 
than is Thackeray, but that quiet grave, within our borders, 
surely links us with him by a silken chain of personal affection 
which time itself can never snap.’ ”’ 

‘“ Fitzwalter,’’ in the Hnglishman of October 22nd, 1906, tells us 
that young Dickens died of ‘‘ hematemesis,’’ and that his funeral 
service was conducted by the Rev. J. Cave-Brown, Junior Chaplain 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


DISCOVERY OF THE GRAVE 


Our readers, and more particularly the members of the Calcutta 
Historical Society, will be interested to know that ‘‘ that quiet 
grave’’ has now been discovered. As the result of Mr. Corfield’s 
and Messrs. Llewellyn & Co.’s efforts, on Tuesday a clue was at 
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last obtained, and yesterday morning he and Mr. E. WH. Christen- 
sen, of that firm, took photographs of it angl its inscription. 

The grave is situated about the centre of the second block to the 
left of the main entrance, only one pathway coming between it and 
the Roundary wall. The original inscribed stone now lies embedded 
in a masonry platform, but it is in a fair state of preservation. 
Until Tuesday rank grass and other vegetation practically con- 
cealed it from view. The inscription is as follows :— 

Ss In memory of 
Ticut: WALTER LANDOR DICKENS, 
a The second son of 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
Who died 
At the Ortcers’ Efospital, Calcutta, 
On lus way home on sick leave, 
December 3lst, 1863, 
Aged 23 years. 

This settles the date of death as on the closing day of 1865, and 
not on the New Year's Day of 1864, just a week after the death 
of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

It is satisfactory to know that a tomb of some historic note has 
been once’ more brought to light.—The KHnglishman, Caleutta, 
December 23rd, 1910. ; 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
ENYATY 
. LINES ON HIS BIRTHDAY 
| REN many seasons now have passed and gone 
Since honoured Dickens saw life’s dawn of day, 
A bud that blossomed into fame’s full flower, 
And never saw decay. 


At manhood’s prime his spirit left this earth, 
Vired maybe, and yet so full of power. 

The mind that filled a nation’s hearts with mirth 
That gave to thousands many a gladsome hour. 


And now the world this great man’s birthday keeps, 
Tho’ he for years beneath the sod has lain. 

The boy or girl, the man or woman weeps 
Who reads his words of sympathy with pain. 


Ife strove in all he wrote to show us good, 

To stir nten’s hearts, to try to right the wrong. 
ile strove to bind in closer brotherhood 

The rich and poor, the weak ones and the strong. 


Far from the busy haunts his books portray 
From homes of England, village, city, town, 

Ils faine has spread to countries far away, 
And Dickens everywhere has found renown. 
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Beneath Australia’s skies his lovers meet : 

They read of Jo, of Smike, and patient Paul, 
And seem to hear the patter of their feet 

In whispering leaves that softly round them fall, 


They've never scen the noisy London street 
Where Nell walked with the old man, hand in hand: 
They feel she lives—that child of earth so sweet— 
Both in our hearts and in the Better Land. 


They wish to keep his memory ever green, 
To pile fresh laurels on his grave each year, 
‘And, like him, make the troubled way serene, 
And with the broken-hearted drop a tear. 
F. Lock (of the Longwood Branch, Victoria). 


DICKENS AND MRS. COMPTON 


aaa death of Mrs. Henry Compton, recorded last month, at the 
great age of ninety, comes with peculiar sadness, writes a con- 
tributor, having regard to the fact that the deceased lady was closely 
associated in theatrical matters with the great novelist whose 
centenary we are on the eve of celebrating. Mrs. Compton had 
many claims to distinction, among them being that of having acted 
with ail the chief actors of her day; and another that she was, in 
the year 1851 and thereabouts, the right-hand supporter of the 
famous men who took part in the movement for promoting the long- 
since vanished Guild of Literature and Art. ‘The representation of 
ulwer Lytton’s “Not So Bad as We Seem,” at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on June 18th, 1851, was attended by the late Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort, the ‘“‘ theatre” having been specially 
erected by Sir Joseph Paxton, with a special box fur her Majesty. 
Mrs. Compton took the part of Lucy Thornside, and the other 
characters were allotted to some of the foremost men and artists of 
_ the generation. Dickens played Lord Wilmot; Douglas Jerrold, Sir 
Shadowly Softhead; John Forster, Mr. Hardman; Mark Lemon, 
Sir Geoffrey Thornside; Westland Marston, Sir Thomas Timid ; 
Charles Knight, Jacob Tonson; Wilkie Collins, a valet; and John 
Tenniel, a servant. Frank Stone and Topham, the artists, were also 
in the cast. Mrs. Compton had previously performed with Dickens 
who sent her the following letter :— 
Broadstairs, Kent. 
September 14th, 1848. 
My prar Miss Monracur-—Allow ine to forward you, by favour of ov. 
friend, Mark Lemon, the enclosed cheque, which is the mere business part 
of a crowd of pleasant remembrances I shall always associate with you, 
that are not to be coined into any sort of money I know of. Jelieve in my 
sincere interest in all that concerns your prosperity and happiness, and in 
the real satisfaction I shall have if I can ever testify it by any means of 
usefulness to you. ‘ 
Always faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DIckrENs. 
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cE: HE HOUSEHOLD WORDS. ALMANAC 
By W. MILLER 

DO not wonder at the surprise evinced by Mr. J. Y. Southton 

over “The Household Words Almanav,” as it is one of tve very 

scarce items with which Dickens’s name is associated. Unlike a 

similar publication, ‘‘The Household Narrative of Current 

Events,’’ which lasted from 1850 to 1856, it was no doubt a failure : 
hence its rarity. 

A copy of each number of the almanacs now lie before me, and 
for the information of your readers I may say they are of the same 
size as the Christmas numbers of Household Words, and, like the 
Christmas numbers, were issued without wrappers. 

The front page has a double mary inal line round it, and «ver the top 
lines is the date, 1856, in brackets; and below the top lines there is 
the quctation, ‘‘O ye nights and days, Bless.ye the Lord: Praise 
Him and Magnify Him for Ever.’’ 

Then follows the title, ‘‘ The Household Words Almanac for the 
Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty-six, being Leap 
Year.’’ The words ‘‘ Leap Year’’ are in Roman letters. At the 
bottom of the page is the imprint: ‘“‘ London: Household Words 
Office, 16, Wellington Street North. 1256.” And below the margin, 
“(Price Fourpence).” 

The calendar itself occupies the centre of each page from pages 
2 to 25, half a month on each page, encircled with a decorative 
border apropos of the month. The top and bottom are occupied 
with ‘“Serviceable Invitation,” ‘Chronicle of Events,” etc., and 
at the bottom of each page is a note, similar to that some 
papers have adopted recently, stating what occurred “ A Hundred 
Years Ago.” The initial letters are pictorial and seasonable. Pages 
26 and 27 have tables and postal infurmation, such as calendars 
to-day have, and on the back page advertisements announcing The 
Holly Tree Inn, Tittle Dorrit, and Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, re- 
spectively. 

The arrangement of the interior of the almanac for 1857 is 
entirely different from the others. The calendar in this instance 
occupies the whole of pages 14 and 15, and the ‘“‘ Serviceable In- 
formation,’’ etc., the remainder of the pages. The last page has 
the tables, etc. Thesfront page is similar to the one for 1856, ex- 
cept that the words ‘‘ Leap Year ’”’ are omitted. 


THE THREE DICKENS STAGES 


S PRANGER still, Stephen had somehow come by judgment in 

literature. By twenty he had gone through the three Dickens 
stages: first, the stage of blind enthusiasm ; second, the stage of 
repulsion on discovering that ‘t Fiery Face” and Joe, Jerry, and others 
repeat themselves to exasperation and that “taste” is wanting in 
these books; third, the stage of re-discovery, when we find that 
Dickens dealt in men not mimes, and, like Shakespeare, was elemental. 
—The Leaning Spire, by G. A. B. Dewar, in Saturdgy Review, Decem- 
her 24th, 1910. 
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“MR. ANTHONY HOPE ON CHARLES DICKENS > 


HE Atlantic Union, which exists for the purpose of enabling 
VUolonial and American visitors to obtain a more intimate 
knowledge of English people than they would otherwise do, held 
a “‘ Dickens dinner’’ at the George and Vulture, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, on December 22nd last, the favourite resort of 
Mr. Pickwick when he was in town. Mr. Horace Hutchinson pre- 
sided, and among those present were Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
eight of the Rhodes Scholars from Oxford, and many ladies and 
gentlemen from America and Australia, and Mr. B. W. Matz, 
Mr. Walter Dexter, Mr. Frank Staff, Mr. Sidney Marriott repre- 
senting the Dickens Fellowship. 

The guests sat at tables in the compartments formed by the old- 
fashioned high-backed pews, and an interesting feature of the 
dinner was the serving of punch with the old punch iadle which, 
according to the tradition of the George and Vulture, Dickens him- 
self used in the house. The Chairman gave the toasts of the 
King and the President of the United States of America. 

Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, in proposing ‘’ The Immortal 
Memory of Dickens,’’ said the toast needed few words, but it 
illustrated in a remarkable degree that differences passed away 
and union remained. He supposed that at one time Dickens was 
a big enough man to annoy the United States of America. An- 
other great man to whom reference had been made (Mr. Rhodes) 
also annoyed large communities in the course of his life. Pro- 
bably all the great men now living, if there were any great men 
now living—and after reading every morning both a Tory and a 
Liberal paper he had doubt about it—{laughter)—had probably 
annoyed large sections of humanity. And then there was always 
the German Emperor. (Laughter.) The moral of that was, that 
behind and beyond these passing differences came the great appeal 
of a great man. People were rather proud of having a special pet 
author of their own, and there was no doubt at all that by the 
unanimous verdict of the English-speaking and English-reading 
nation Charles Dickens was one of the most popular. Dickens 
expressed the genius of that great city more finely and better than 
any man before or since. He had sometimes across the seas been 
told that England and London were finished. They were asleep, 
he was told. He replied that people sometimes grew in their 
sleep, and we had just grown to the extent of he did not know 
how many thousands of miles in South Africa. Dickens was one 
of the half-dozen novelists of the last hundred years or so who had 
been able to treat of society and to show them society. Mr. 
Hawkins said it was not for him to say that it was at all easy to 
write a decent novel of any sort, but it was incontestably easier 
to write about two or three, or half a dozen, people than to write 
about society, and give an impression of great masses of people. 
He mentioned Balzac, Zola, and Tolstoi as among the few who 
had been able to do it. They had perhaps hardly got it in 
Thackeray, but in Dickens they had got it, and that accounted for 
the way his name haunted every place, that he haunted and per- 
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vaded the mind of all who spoke the English language. Seasons 
might come and go, but the memory of Dickens would survive, and 
as tong as it survived it wouid be the synonym for love and charity, 
and tolerance and sympathy between man and man. 

Mr. Matz spoke of the Dickens Fellowship and its influence in 
bringing together kindred spirits from the world over. He also 
referred to the assvciations of the George and Vulture with 
Dickens, and said the room in which they were sitting was pro- 
bably the very apartment in which Mr. Pickwick’s friends, Mr. 
Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Winkle, and Sam Weller were 
served with subpwnas in the famous case of Bardell v. Pickwick. 

During the evening several speeches were made, giving impres- 
sions of Dickens, amongst the speakers being Mr. Hawkins, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Union, Mr. Hawksiey, Mr. Ald. Goodman, 
Mr. Ellingwood, of Colorado, a Rhodes scholar, Mrs. Adam, Mr. 
Sidney Marriott, Mr. J. H. Seaverns, Mr. Booth (Australia), 
Prof. Hutchins (Minn.), Prof. MacCormac, the Rev. Dr. Munson 
Ilill of Montreal, who also proposed the tcast-of © The Atlantic 
Union,”’ responded to by Mr. Hf. F. Hawksley. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. WALTER DEXTER 


Ala January 5th Mr. Walter Dexter, the hon. treasurer of The 
Dickens Fellowship, was married at Mount Zion Church, 
Wolverhampton, to Miss Ada C. Evans, daughter of the late Mr. 
Edward Oakley Evans, of that town. 

On January 2nd, at Headquarters, a presentation was made to 
Mr. Dexter, subscribed to by his co-workers on the Council, 
branch secretaries, and a few other prominent officials and friends 
in London, as a token of their appreciation of his work on the 
Fellowship’s behalf. It took the form of a dozen each silver- 
plated fish knives and forks, with ivory handles, a dozen each 
silver-plated dessert knives and forks, with pearl handles, and a 
Sheraton clock. Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, the chairman of the 
Council, made the presentation, and in a fed words spoke of Mr. 
Dexter's zeal and interest in all things connected with the Fellow- 
ship, and wished him, on behalf cf everybody, prosperity and 
happiness. Mr. Sidney Marriott, Mr. B. W. Matz, Mr. Frank 
Staff and Mr. A. S. Hearn all spoke in glowing terms cf the 
valuable worksMr. Dexter had done for the Fellowship, and en- 
dorsed the sentiments of the chairman. Mr. Dexter thanked the 
company assembled for their handsome present, and among the 
anecdotes he related was the one told him that he was allowed 
to eat and drink anything he fancied during the last three days 
of his bachelordom. ¢In order that all should Jom him in some of 
these luxuries he had provided the wherewithal to drink each other’s 
health in, and so a very pleasant function was brought to a conclusion 
by the drinking of many toasts in a glass of the © tosy. | 

We feel sure all members of the Fellowship will echo the senti- 
ments of all present in wishing Mr and Mrs. Walter Dexter the 
best. of health, the best of wealth, long Life and great happiness. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHARLES DICKENS 
NOVELIST’S DESCENDANTS AT THE HOSPITAE, FOR 
INCURABLES 
At the Royal Hospital for Incurables on January Sth, Mr. Henry 
4 Dickens, K.C., before a big andience of men and women in 
wheel-chairs and reclining on couches, and bearing upon their faccs 
the marks of pain, but also of patient resignation, recited one of his 
father’s tales. It was the story of * Richard Doubledick,” the drunken 
soldier who became a hero, and the drama and pathos and beauty of 
the story, recited with real emotion, put the spell of the great 
novelist upon that assembly of incurables, so that they were moved 

to tears. 

But the other members of the Dickens family had come to entertain 
the people for whom Mr. Charles Dickens himself had pleaded with 
all his eloquence, and it was good to see that the tradition of that 
charity, and the human sympathy with all poor suffcring souls, whic!) 
belonged to the very fibre of Charles Dickens’s great heart, has been 
cherished by his family. 

His grand-daughters, Miss Olive and Miss Elaine Dickens, and his 
grandsons, Mr. ?. C. Dickens and Mr. C. C. Dickeus, performed an 
operetta with music by Cotsford Dick, called “ Our Joys.” It was 
a simple comedy in the old-fashioned spirit of Hans Andersen, and 
the characters were dolls who came to life at midnight by permission 
vf a fairy. If they used their hour of life without quarrelling among 
themselves they might enjoy the gift of life for ever. But, endowed 
with human nature, they possessed the faults of it, and hardly had 
the last stroke of midnight chimed than their quarrels began. Miss 
Olive Dickens as a lady doll was very pert and vivacious; Miss 
Elaine Dickens as Red Riding Hood was.a pretty and charming 
fizure; and the two grandsons of Charles Dickens were amusing as a 
wooden soldier and old Noah. 

But the interest of the performance was not so much in the talent 
of the acting as in the cause for which it was done. To one outsider 
at least, privileged to be in the audience, the ghost of Charles 
Dickens seemed to haunt that great room full of invalids, and to 
plead once more to those lucky ones who are strong and well-to-do in 
life to remember to help those who have no strength and no pros- 
perity, but courage in pain and sublime patience. 


THE GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY 
( N December 23rd the Society entertained 1,000 poor children in 
the City Hfall on the occasion of the present festive season. 
Ex-Preceptor Gray presided. Steak pie and potatoes and plum 
pudding were served up steaming hot, and the 1,000 guests did 
ample justice to the bountiful fare. Beyond a few words of welcome 
from the Chairman and Sherift Fyfe there was no speech-making, 
and the evening thereafter was devoted to an entertainment of 
moving-pictures, singing, and dancing. 
A lecture was delivered on January 13th by Mr. William Beckett 
on “The Solicitors of Charles Dickens.” Sheriff Fyfe presided, and 
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there was a large attendance of members. Mr. Beckett reviewed in 
turn the solicitors mentioned in the works’ of Dickens. To the 
lecturer’s mind none of the solicitors of Dickens came up to little 
Mr. Perker in Pickwick. Next in order came Kenge and Carboy, and 
Tulkinghorn in Bleak House. Then followed Mr. Wickfield in David 
Copperfield ; Our Mutual Friend in Mortimer Lightfoot, a respect- 
able but not conspicuous junior of Sherlock Holmes proclivities. 
Criminal practice was represented by Mr. Jaggers of Great 
Expectations. Dickens's lawyers were created to afford amusement, 
and there was no single class of his characters who had been equally 
fertile in the capacity to entertain. 


THE BROUGHTON PICKWICK CLUB 


MINH E above club, of which Mr. G. K. Chesterton is the President, 

met at the George Hotel, Prestwich, Manchester, on December 
20th. The club Chairman, Mr. Pickwick (Mr. Harry Bennett), 
presided over the ceremony, and the whole function was a huge 
success. Amongst others present were Sergeant Buzfnz, Bob Sawyer, 
Augustus Snodgrass, Bantam, Tony Weller, Sam Weller (Official 
Mace Bearer), ° Magnus (Pickwick Official Collector), Nathaniel 
Winkle, the Fat Boy, Mr. Stiggins, and Tracy Tupman. Many 
ladies were present, as well as a goodly number of guests. The 
room was specially decorated for the occasion. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fielding (the host and hostess of the George Hotel) were responsible 
for the excellent catering. ‘The menu consisted of Christmas fare, 
and included the usual turkey and plum pudding. 

The toasts of the evening were proposed in true literary style 
by the various members, and were heartily responded to with deep 
and luscious draughts of goodly wine, and real old English ale. 

The concert which followed the dinner was a delightful one, 
many of the Pickwickians singing their favourite songs. Splendid 
assistance was also given by several of the guests rendering suitable 
songs and duets. The proceedings throughout the evening were of 
a jolly description. 

The event was truly Pickwickian in character, and will always be 
looked back upon by those who were present with the most pleasant 
recollections. ‘ 


‘, LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES OF AMERICA 


Srr,—After some months of inquiry and persistent endeavour, I have 
finally succeeded in “locating” you and the Dickensian. I have before me 
the December number of the “periodical, and to me and my wife this modest 
little magazine was a veritable Christmas gift, and we must have this 
monthly visitor coming regularly to us hereafter. 

Both of us have been Dickens lovers from our earliest lifa. I am a news- 
paper man, and have been for thirty years. I have about 2,000 volumes, 
but the most precious are my two sets of Dickens, besides many other 
books connected with his life and works. I have also an autograph letter 
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from Mr. Henry Dickens, K.C., which I prize most highly. My home is 
known as “ Bleak House,’ and we are every day of our lives more nearly 
approaching the genial and beautiful spirit that animated the ruling thoughts 
of the original Bleak Housc. We will organise a Fellowship here just after 
the holiday season. I have a splendid $199 edition of Dickens, and also 
one that we have both read and re-read for vears. 

I assure you that away down here in Oklahoma, in the south-westera 
part of the United States, the influence of Dickens is notably per- 
ceptive when Christmas times come? around. The Fe!lowship here will 

2 composed of attorneys, ministers, newspaper publishers, and the best 
people of the little city. 

Will you kindly send me all the literature regarding the Fellowship plan 
that you think is necessary? You can say that the Muskogee branch is in 
course of formation, and that it promises to be one of the active branches 
of this organisation. 

I enclose funds for one year’s subscription to Dickensian. Also, have you 
the back nu-nbers of the journal, and what will they cost ? 

As I stated above, aaything in the Dickens way will be thankfully 
received, and anything that I can do to forward the movement of the 
centenary and otherwise, please let me know. 

Hoping this will find a responsive feeling in your heart, and that 
Dickensian will hereafter become part of my most valuable possessions, 

I remain, very respectfully, 


THEODORE VW. GULICk. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS—THE EXONERATION OF MR. SHAW 


Str,—The article in the January number mentions several schools ani 
the proprietors thereof; it also refers to the name of Mr. Shaw as the 
accepted prototype of Squeers. If some of the public rashly accept an 
exploded and «distorted description, wilfully directed, no matter against 
whom it be levelled, it is unjust, and is very serious when an innocent 
man suffers. 

The Mr. Shaw referred to was of an entirely opposite character to the 
description portrayed by the novelist; and, further, Mr. Dickens was 
never inside this school. 

The reference to Dickens's private diary respecting this much-injured 
gentleman states that ‘‘ Several boys went blind from gross neglect.’’ The 
“ several ’’ was really two—sad, I admit, but in one case indirectly caused 
or accelerated by an accidental knock on the eye, received from another 
boy. Further, the disease was in the village. Every effort was made by 
the proprietor and his household to stamp out the disorder, but with little 
success. Then a surgeon and apothecary was called in, and his visits ex- 


_tended over many months, at a heavy expense; then, in addition, a noted 


specialist in ophthalmia was obtained from London, at an expense of 
some hundreds of pounds. Let us remember that the treatment of the 
disorder in those days was not so well understood as at present; and the 
proprietor was dangerously ill a great part of this time also and prostrated 
with grief over the calamity; and, again, those that suffered received 
handsome compensation. In the lawsuit the testimony of witnesses 
entirely satisfied the Court as to the general good management of the 
school. 

I had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Thomas Todd, of Frosterley, a friend 
of Mr. Shaw’s, who is supposed to represent John Browdie. I have also 
known some gentlemen who were boys at the school about this period; 
hence my interest and desire for a fraction of fair play. That at intervals 
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deaths occurred in the schools in the village cr immediate neighbourhood 
is quite possible, but as the inscription given refers to this proprietor’s 
schcol, 1 can only say it is the only one 1 have known in connection 
with it. 

The boys used to play cricket and football snatches, sometimes against 
the boys of the grammar school. 

I think the reference to the propricior’s children’s epitaphs might very 
well have been left out of it. The parents suffered a martyrdom, and it 
has been shown repeatedly that they suffered unjustly. 

Dickens could not have stayed at Bowes. He was only two days in 
Yorkshire, and it would have been too risky to have done so then. The 
King’s Head, Barnard Castle, sheltered him. 

By illustrating Mr. Shaw’s tombstone, it appears further perpetuating 
the reccgnised injustice, the knowledge of which might at least protect 
their memory. I do not, however, attribute to the writer any such un- 
worthy motive. Mr. Shaw was made to suffer for the misdeeds of his 
neighbours. His memory, however, is more worthily perpetuated in a 
church by a large stained glass window. ‘To the list of schools in Bowes, 
ete., Richard Cohden’s can be included; and there was Winton Hall, near 
Kirby Stephen, kept by Mr. Twycress. 

The article on Yorkshire schools refreshes the memory concerning a 
certain school which had a doubtful existence in Gower Street, London, 
somewhere about this time. Whackem Hall establishment had a large 
brass plate cn the door with the name of Dickens on it. Even this failed 
to attract. It proved a failure, and Whackem Hall Academy shared the 
same fate as the Yorkshire Schoo!s. 

January Lith, 1911. : AEA 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But rt will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE tf 
Secretaries will seid their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait wntil the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BELFAST.—On January 12th, at the Central Hall, Mr. E. J. Elliott 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘The Modern Estimate of Charles Dickens’s Work.”’ 
Mr. John Shaw presided, over a large attendance. The lecturer said in the 
course of his remarks that present-day writers agreed that Dickens was 
a man of immense natural genius, reinforced by great powers of observation 
and the emotional power which enabled him to develop his themes with 
great force and originality. He also drew attention to the great esteem in 
which his contemporaries held him. Dickens was an optimist, as great an 
optimist as Burns. In conclusion Mr. Elliott said Dickens might err in 
taste and in art, but he never erred in human sympathy, and so long as he 
was read there would be one gentle and humanising influence the more at 
work amongst men. Mr. John Macarthur, in complimenting the lecturer, 
spoke of the work of Thackeray and dickens as contemporary writers. 


BIRMINGHAM.—A meeting was held on January 13th at the Imperial 
Ilotel, when a paper on“ Strength of Character’’ (illustrated from Dickens's 
works) was read by Mr. G. W. Davis. The lecturer gave a full and learned 
exposition on character and strength, taken separately and coupled together. 
IIe pointed out that character is the natural man, plus education and 
training ; that the amount of strength of character is displayed in propor- 
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tion to the power of resistance of evil and also to the aiount of temptation 
to be undergone. No really bad person can possess strength of character, 
what often may appear at first sight as such is merely forcefulness. Mr. 
I. Yoxall read from the pages of The Dickensian Mr. Cuming Walters’ 
message to the Fellowship, and also an invitation from the Birmingham 
Spencer Club to this branch to pay them a visit on the occasion of Mr. 
Cuming Walters taking the chair at their next meeting; both the message 
and the invitation being accepted by the members with acclamation. Mr. 
E. F. Braham occupied the chair. 

BRIGHTON.—On January 7th occurred the social evening arranged by 
the lady members. The chair was taken by Mr. Henry Davey, the 
President. The programme began with a pianoforte duet from Tschaikowsky. 
played by the Misses Pickering, and it included an amusing recitation by 
Miss Russell-Davies from Martin Chuzzlewit and another from Dari 
Copperfield, in which Mr. F. J. Gauntlett appeared to full advantage. Miss 
Bessie Woode. warmly welcomed as a new member of the branch, sang 
three ballads with great success, and was twice encored. Miss Greaves, a 
visitor, delighted all in a very lively recitation. The principal item was a 
scene from Nicholas Nickleby acted by Miss Goring (Mrs. Nickleby), Miss 
Russell-Davies (Kate), Mr. W. F. Fowler (the mad gentleman). and Mr. 
Gauntlett (the keeper.) It brought laughter from beginning to end and was 
heartily applauded. 


BRISTOL.—The Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society’s meeting on 
December 21st took the form of « conversazione at Whatley Hall. The 
first part of the programme comprised music and recitals from J])ickens’s 
works, the latter including a character-sketch of Montague Tigg by Mr. 
Giddings ; ‘‘ Old Cheeseman,” by Miss May Parsons; ** Dick Swiveller,” by 
Mr. Edgar Down; and ‘“ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” by Miss I’. M. Tadd. 
The second half was filled with a dramatic piece entitled, ‘‘ The Conversion 
of Scrooge,” in which Mr. Sam Tucker played Bob Cratchit; Mr. Justham, 
the nephew; Mr. H. E. Smith and H. Orchard, the two portly gentlemen ; 
Mr. Edgar Down, Jacob Marley; Mrs. Ackerman. Mrs. Cratchit; Miss M. 
Lewis, Martha; Mr. A. Bale, Peter; Master Eric Dorman, Tiny Tim: and 
Mr. A. G. W. Tonkin, Scrooge. It was a real success in every way. The 
Society is doing most admirable work for charjtv. During the month it 
raised £30 by means of two entertainments, apart from its own meetings, 
and has already promised to give another. 


BRIXTON. —In the ladies’ parlour of Brixton Independent Church, on 
December 14th, ladies of the ‘“ Little Dorrit’ society held an annual sale 
of work, providing Christmas coal for cheerless chimneys, in true Dicken- 
sian spirit. In spite of stormy weather, there was a goodly attendance of 
willing customers and friends, resulting in a satisfactory success. A pleasant 
evening thereafter ensued. Solos and songs by the Misses J}. and A. 
Sherlock, and a recital from the~poems of Tennyson by the Secretary 
enhanced the enjoyment of the occasion. On December 19th, at the same 
place, a reading from Dombcy and Son was given, the chair being occupied 
by the Rev. W. T. Drew. The reader, Mr. R. Allbut, during the last 
five years has read at Christmastime the five Christmas books of Dickens, 
in the sequence of their publication, and now selected the pathetic story of 
little Paul’s education, illness and death. This was given in three parts, 
commanding the interested attention of an appreciative audience. 


DUBLIN.—Since our last report a number of interesting meetings have 
been held, all of which have been largely attended and characterised by a 
real spirit of fellowship and enthusiasm. The annual charitable work of the 
Fellowship at the Christmas season was carried out most successfully and 
on a somewhat larger scale than usual. On Christmas Nay 350 newsboys 
were treated to a substantial dinner, and on New Year's Eve a meat tea, 
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followed by a concert, was provided for a similar number of adult and aged 
poor. The expenses of these entertainments weré liberally borne by the 
members, who attended in person at both entertainments and gave in- 
valuable assistance in looking after the guests. The syllabus for the second 
half of the session is a most interesting one, and it is hoped to distribute 
copics among other branch secretaries at an early date. The membership 
in Dublin for the current year stands at 140, and it is anticipated that a 
higher figure will be reached before the close of the session. 


FOREST GATE.—On Wecember 15th Mr. John Toscenie gave one of 
his’ well-known recitals—two Dickensian items and four others— his 
rendering of ‘‘ Joe Sprouts dines at Belgrave Square ”’ being extraordinarily 
popular. Mr. Castell-Evans sang, Mr. Anthony Boeree played violin solos, 
Miss North gave pianoforte recitals, and Mrs. Edson acted as accompanist. 
During the interval the secretary announced that the Ladies’ Needlework 
Party had had their most successful season, having made and distributed 
more than 200 children’s garments. The Annual Dinner at the George and 
Vulture on January 12th was an “ unmitigated staggerer.” Everything 
went ‘with a bang” from first to last, and joviality and good-fellowship 
was depicted upon every countenance throughout the evening. <A ‘‘ Punch- 
bowl” and ‘‘churchwardens’’ added to the old-fashioned character of the 
party, and the whist and concert which followed the dinner were both 
thoroughly enjoyable. Among those present were Mrs. and Mr. Frank 
Foyle (the editor of the local paper) and Mr. Frank Staff, from head- 
quarters, whose humorous contributions to the entertainment created a 
furore. 


GLOUCESTEN.—The usual entertaining character of the monthly 
inecting, held on January 4th, gave place to one of mournful aspect, owing 
to the announcement of the sudden death, on New Year’s morn, of one of 
its highly esteemed members, Mr. William Juckes, at the age of sixty-four. 
A most regular attendant, the deceased gentleman took the keenest interest 
in the Fellowship and its doings, and his readings and recitals from the 
great novelist’s works weie always much enjoyed. His noble Christian 
character, his readiness to assist at all times in the cause of charity, and 
the great respect in whigh he was held among his fellow-citizens were 
enlarged upon by Mr. Voller (the President), Mr. H. W. Bruton and 
Mr. H. Godwin Chance (past-Presidents), Mr. A. W. Beale and the Mayor 
of Gloucester. In the presence of a large concourse of sorrowing friends 
his remains were deposited in their last resting-place in Gloucester Cemetery 
on the 5th, the cathedral choristers and lay clerks singing a favourite 
anthem of the deceased gentleman, ‘Cast thy burden upoo the Lord,” at 
the graveside. ; 

Only on the Friday eyening previous to his death Mr. Juckes had been 
making arrangements with Mr. J. Richings, the hon. sec. of the local 
Fellowship, in regard to the New Year’s treat given by the members to the 
crippled childrén of Gloucester, and at which entertainment he was to have 
read the Christmas Carol while the lantern slides were being shown. The 
Fellowship intend to ‘‘ keep his memory green.”” January 11th was a red- 
letter day for the crippled children of Gloucester, when between 70 and 80 
assembled at the Corn Exchange at the invitation of the Fellowship, and 
had a “royal” time. After a bountiful tea, bonbons were handed round, 
and the youngsters settled down to a lantern entertainment of the Christmas 
Carol, read by Mr. Charles Fox in characteristic style. This was followed 
by an exhibition of “ Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks,” directed by Mrs. Cormock, 
and created great amusement. The piece de résistance was kept till last, 
however, when three splendid Christmas trees, heavily laden with toys, etc., 
and illuminated with nearly 100 electric globes, were unfolded to the gaze of 
the already happy children. Mr. \. W. Beale, as Father Christmas. handed 
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the presents from the trees to the Mayoress, who distributed them to the 
guests, and subsequently each child was handed a neatly packed parcel 
containing three or more useful articles of clothing. The Mayor (himself a 
cripple) spoke cheering words to the children, who each received an orange 
and a packet of chocolate on leaving the hall. Such a delightful evening 
was the outcome of a profit :of about £9 on Mr. A. Tennyson Dickens’s 
recent lecture, and the members of the Fellowship heartily entered into the 
spirit of the treat, each one sending one or more articles for the surprise 
parcels, while others gave donations of cash. A lady member also gener- 
ously paid the tram fares of the children to and from the hall. This is one 
way of keeping Dickens’s memory green. 


HASTINGS.—The meeting on December 16th at the Queen’s Hotel was 
a great success. Major C. Vipan presided. The musical items were pro- 
vided by Miss Beatrice Foster, Mr. G. H. Elliott, Miss Elsie Wood, Dr. 
H. R. Mansell, whilst the Dickensian items were a scene from David 
Copperfield, a character-sketch from Martin Chuzzlewit, and a scene from 
Nicholas Nickleby, in which the following took part :—Mrs. Rogers, Miss V. 
Elliott, Miss N. Cruttenden, Mrs. Braund, Mrs. Gould, and Messrs. Fellowes, 
Freeman, H. L. Kenwood and H. Robinson. The profits on the meeting 
were handed to the ‘‘ Christmas Poor Fund ”’ of the town. 


HULL.--The sixth meeting of the session took place at the Shakespeare 
Hall on December 15th. Councillor Booth gave a most interesting lecture 
on the ‘‘ Humour and Pathos of Dickens,” and for over an hour an apprecia- 
tive audience listened with great attention. In discussing the pathos and 
humour of characters and incidents, the lecturer introduced personages and 
incidents less read, but none the less characteristic. In Barnaby Rudge 
humour, pathos and satire are curiously blended. Other characters intro- 
duced illustrative of the subject were Poor Jo, Oliver Twist, Paul Dombey, 
Susan Miggs, Captain Bunsby, Micawber, Toots, Sam Tappertit, and Susan 
Nipper. An interesting discussion followed on December 29th ; the subject 
under discussion was David Copperfield. An adrairable introduction was 
given by Mr. J. H. Nobie, who showed keen literary insight into the work, 
and who freely and frankly criticised the volume and various characters 
figuring in it. Several members contributed to the evening's discussion. 
On January 5th a whist drive and dance was held at Fulford Hall, where 
170 members and friends assembled, the profits of which were handed to 
the benevolent funds of the local newspapers. Mrs. Bacon presented the 
prizes. During the interval a presentation of an autotype engraving 
(Maclise) was made to Mr. Tindal. Mr. Tindal was for two years the 
energetic secretary, and has been actively connected with the Fellowship 
since its inception. The inscription on the gift would remind him that his 
services had been appreciated, and that his memory was honoured among 
them. : ; 


LIVERPOOL.—tThe first treat of the season to poor children was given 
in St. Aidan’s Church Mission Hall, Commercial Road, on December 29th. 
Over 200 boys and girls were regaled with toothsome hotpot, cakes and 
oranges. A huge Christmas tree, generously given by Mr. Van Gelder, was 
erected on the platform, and was well laden with glittering lights, ornaments 
and toys. During the evening Mr. J. D. Cliffe gave his original and clever 
living dwarf entertainment, accompanied on the pianoforte by Miss 
Ashworth. Mr. F. C. Blackwell contributed selections of popular music 
on his phonograph. The treat was ably organised by the hon. treasurer of 
the branch, Mrs. E. H. Bell, assisted by lady members of the Jenny Wren 
League, who had been for several weeks past engaged in dressing dolls for 
the occasion, also by sevéral gentlemen members of the branch, including 
Messrs. W. R. Elliott, J. Watkins, A. Stewart, Van Gelder, J. Wallace, jun. 
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(joint hon. secretary) and others. J.ocal assistance was given by the Rev. 

M. W. Larcombe, Vicar of St. Aidan’s Church, and many of his workers. 

At the close of the proceedings all the youngsters were presented with dolls, 
toys or games to their liking and great delight. 

There was a good gathering of members and friends at the opening 
meeting of the second half of the session, held at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt Street, on January 9th. Dr. Edgar \. Browne, president of the 
branch, occupied the chair. Myr. J. Wallace, jun., joint hon. secretary, read 
his paper on ‘Home Life, as Depicted by Charles Dickens,” showing 
several examples of quite different kinds of homes as so splendidly drawn 
in works of the novelist, with imitations of the various people appearing 
therein. Mr. Wallace was listened to with the most kindly and appreciative 
attention. Criticisms, favourable and adverse, were uttered by Messrs. 
NR. T. Bodey, M.A., Auerbach, Rowlands, Tessimond and the chairman. 


MANCHESTER.—A very pleasant evening was spent by about seventy 
members at the Clarion Café on December 16th. The fare provided took 
the form of a potato-pie supper, followed by an impromptu entertainment 
given by members. The VDresident, Mr. George I*. Gadd, opened the 
proceedings by reading some original verses appertaining to potato-pie and 
the festive season. Supper followed, and was much appreciated. After 
supper, Mr. Gadd again obliged by a musical contribution; Mr. John 
Harwood, in his inimitable style, recited Jerome’s ‘Telephone’; Mr. 
Arthur Humphreys gave an exceedingly interesting account of his peregri- 
nations in Dickens-land, and Mr. J. Lea Axon a humorous reading. 

The January meeting was held at The Institute, 134, Deansgate, on the 
6th, Mr. Richard Bagot in the chair. Mr. W. Hutchinson read a short 
paper on ‘‘ Dickens as a Cosmopolitan,’ showing by references to, and 
quotations from, the letters, speeches, and certain writings of the Novelist, 
how thoroughly Dickens was in sympathy with the aspirations and progress 
of humanity in all parts of the globe. After the paper an enjoyable recital, 
comprising selections from Dombey and Son and Barnaby Rudge, was 
rendered by Mrs. Clay in her well-known style. 


PHILADELPHIA.—About fifty of the widest-known and _ best-loved 
eharacters from the Dickens books glimmered into passing life, seemingly, 
at the Christmas meeting of the branch held on December 28th last in the 
Hotel Walton. Of the 400 or 500 Dickens enthusiasts who have organised 
here to keep the memory of the great Victorian novelist green in this 
particular neck of woods, about fifty went to great pains to appear faithfully 
representing, in costume’at least, the wonderful men and women whom the 
genius of I)ickens has endowed with something closely akin to immortality. 
The dusty pages of Pickwick and Bleak House, of David Copperfield, the 
Christmas Books and the Curiosity Shop seemed to have opened and sent 
a colourful company of* those who, with the most of us, were our first 
acquaintances in fiction. Many of the costumes were extremely elaborate, 
and in each case the wearer had shown his knowledge of his Dickens in a 
wonderful truth of detail that made the aggregation of costumes truly 
notable. 


SOUTHEND.—On January 5th Mr. B. W. Matz gave a lantern lecture 
on ‘‘Charles Dickens and the Places in his Works’ at the Technical 
Schools. Dr. Forsyth was the chairman. 


TORONTO.—At the November meeting, held in the Normal School on 
the 30th, the President, Mr. I. 8. Williamson, by request of the executive, 
gave his Pickwick recital. Although this has been given many times in 
the city, this was the first opportunity the branch have had of hearing this 
popular recital. It was illustrated with 100 limelight views from drawings 
by Seymour. Phiz, Kyd, etc., and a very large audience of the members 
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appreciated the evening's entertainment. Mr. A. M. Denovan, Vice- 
President, occupied the chair. From all indications, the standard of 
inembership set during previous seasons is to be maintained, and the 
thousand limit reached. 


WEST LONDON.—The December inceting was held on the 16th. The 
Haunted Man was chosen for readings. Miss Debac took the first reading. 
Miss Varndall admirably gave the Tetterby chapter, and Miss Hilian 
Hughes read where the gift is still further dispersed with her usual deep 
feeling. Mr. Willoughby Matchett recited from Bleak House Mrs. Bagnet’s 
birthday, and Mr. Gilbert I.ean delighted everybody with his splendid 
rendering of Bob Sawyer’s party. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 

La Batalo De l' Vivo, originala verko de Charles Dickens. Tradukis el 
Germana traduko Dro. L. L. Zamenhoft. Jondon: Stead’s Publishing 
Office. 1s. paper; 2s. cloth. 

Barnaby Rudge, 2 vols.; and Hurd Times, 1 vol., in the Centenary 
Edition. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 3s. 6d. each volume. 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

“© A Modern Scrooge,” by Fred. M. White. Winnipeg Telegraph, Dec. 17. 

“ Old.Scrooge: A Live Talk with a Dead One.” Utica Saturday Globe, 
Decry. 

“Christmas with J)ickens, Thackeray and Irving.” (Illus.) Boston 
Sunday Herald, Dec. 18th. 

‘With Dickens at the Christmas Hearth.’ Poem by Richard Burton. 
Boston Sunday Herald, Dee. 18th. 

** Old Scrooge on the Day after,’ by Irwin Cobb. (Illus.) Boston Sunday 
Herald, lec. 18th. : 

‘4 Source of ‘The Raven 
New York, lec. 22nd. 

«4 Pickwickian Christmas.” Set of 4 illustrations by J. Walter Wilson, 
RL. Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, Dec. 24th. 

‘‘ Dickens at the Festive Board.’’ Hvening News, Dec. 24th. 

** Christmas at Gad’s Hill,” by Wm. Francis. Bristol Observer, Nec. 
24th. 

“The Ghost of Christmas Present.’”’ Dundee Adverti-er, Dec. 24th. 

‘Mimic Creations of Dickens in Costume.’ (Illus.) The North 
American, Philadelphia, Dec. 29th. 

“Children’s Iestival: Dickens’s Christmas Carol and its Influence.” 
Hvening Standard, Dec. 24th. 

‘An Artist’s Error: Mr. Peggotty’s House,” by R. C. Lehmann. ALorn- 
ing Leader, Dec. 28th. 

.  )ickens’s Association with Kent.’ Kentish Mercury, Dec. 29th. 

“Rockland Woman Dickens's Niece.’’ Interview with Mrs. Rowland, 
Augustus N. Dickens’s daughter. Portraits. DBoston Sunday Herald, 
Jan. Ist. 

“ The Battle of Life: dramatised.” (Illus.) The Morning News, Jan. 5th. 

‘‘In the Library, by Winifred Blatchford: .4 Tale of Two Cities.” The 
Clarion, Jan. 6th. A 

“‘ ])ickens’s Maypole.” TT. P.’s Weckly, Jan. 6th. 

‘“‘ Scrooge and the lickens Stamp: An Allegory.” Dickens and the 
Prize Competition. Strand Magazine, Jan. 

“ Another Humorist,”” (Pickwick Dapers reviewed as a new book by a 
new author). The Nation, Jan. 7th. 
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“Things in General: The English of Dickens,’ by Wm. Archer. Morn- 
ing Leader, Jan. 7th, and Pall Mall Gazetté, Jan>17th. 

‘Alfred Tennyson Dickens: Interesting Interview.’ Hove Gazette, 
Jan. 7th. 

“ Dickens's Soldier Son: Discovery of Grave.” Daily Mail, Jan. 9th, 
and other papers. 

‘Lord, keep my Memory green.’’ Poem by William Cryer. Manchester 
Weekly Times, Jan. 14th. 

“David Copperfield. Some Familiar Faces,” by J. Walter Wilson, R.I. 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, Jan. 14th. . 

The Dickensian. Review of volume vi. Glasgow Herald, Scotsman, 
Jan. 5th, Westminster Gazette, Jan. 9th, Daily Telegraph, Jan. 13th, 
Westminster City News, Jan. 14th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


FEBRUARY 


Hull: Dickens Recital, by Miss Blanche Watson, at Shakespeare Hall, 
at 8. 

Manchester: Birthday Celebration. 

Liverpool: Whist Drive, at Edinburgh Cafe. 

Brighton: Birthday Celebration, at Steine Hall. 

Southend: Papers by Members, at Technical Schools, at 8. _. 

Sheffield : ‘My Father’s Life and Works,” by Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens, at Victoria’ Hall. 

Liverpool: ‘‘ Dickens’s Child Characters” (Ladies’ Night), at Royal 
Institute. : 5 

Southampton: Birthday Celebration; at Foresters’ Hall. 

Stockport: Birthday Celebration, Lecture, by Mr. A. T. Dickens. 

Glasgow: Birthday Celebration, at Atheneum Hall. 

Edinburgh : Birthday Celebration, at Edinburgh Café. 

Bristol: Birthday Celebration (Annual Dinner). 

Toronto: Monthly Meeting, at Normal School. 

8. London: Recital of The Cricket on the Hearth, by Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, K.C., at Guildhall School of Music, at 8. Reserved seats, 
2s. 6d. each. 

9. Halifax: ‘‘The Art and Mind of Dickens,” by the Rev. Prebendary 
Burn, at Central Hall, at 7.45. 

Grimsby: ‘‘ How I came to Love Dickens,” by Mrs. Kaminski. 
11. Birmingham: A Dickens Dinner. 
12. Glasgow: Dickens Birthday Service in Cathedral, at 7 p.m. Preacher: 
Principal G. Adam Smith. 
18. Brixton: Whist Drive, at Hammerton Hall. 
16. Forest Gate: Operetta: ‘‘ Zurika the Gypsy Maid,” at Earlham Hall. 
17. Hull: ‘“ Dickens’s Journalistic Writings,’ by Mr. B. W. Matz, at 
Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 
20. Brixton: Evening by Miss K. Marriott, at Independent Church, at 8. 
Sheffield: ‘* An Incident in Dickens’s Childhood,” by Mr. C. E. Van 
Noorden at Cutlers’ Hall. 
Liverpool : ‘‘ Dickens’s Miscellaneous Papers,” by Mr. B. W. Matz, at 
Royal Institute. : 
21. Southampton: Whist Drive, at Foresters’ Hall. 
22. Bristol: Address by the President, at Whalley Hall. 
23. Forest Gate: Reading Circle (Pickwick), at Earlham Hall. 
Edinburgh : ‘‘ The Wilfer Family,” by Miss Farley, and “ The Boffins 
and the Podsnaps,” by Mr. T. Elliot, at 5, St. Andrew’s Square. 
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